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The Pournal of Belles Acttres. 


From the London Metropolitan 
JAPHET IN SEARCH OF A FATHER. 
(Continued.) , 


I had proceeded half a mile from the house, when I 
desired the servant to turn into a cross-road so as to gain 
Brentford; as soon as I arrived, the distance being 
only four miles, I ordered him to stop at a public house, 
saying that I would wait till the coach should pass by. I 
then gave him half a crown, and ordered him to go 
home. I Went into the inn with my portmanteau, and 
was shown into a small back parlour, where I remained 
about half an hour reflecting upon the best plan that I 
could adopt. Leaving the ale I had called for untasted, 
I paid for it, and, with my portmanteau on my shoulder, 
I walked away until I arrived at an old clothes shop. I 
told the Jew who kept it, that I required some clothes, 
and also wanted to dispose of my own portmanteau and 
all my effects. I had a great rogue to deal with; but 
after much chaffering, for I now felt the full value of; 
money, I purchased from him two pair of corduroy trow- | 
sers, two waistcoats, four common shirts, four pairs of} 
stockings, a smock frock, a pair of high-lows, and a com- | 
mon hat. For these I gave up all my portmanteau, with | 
the exception of six silk handkerchiels, and received fifty 
shillings, when I ought to have received at least ten 
pounds; but I could not well help myself, and I submit-, 





a liberal profession, without interest or recommendation ; 
neither did I wish for close confinement, as the very idea 
was irksome. As a mountebank, a juggler, a quack 
doctor—I spurned the very idea. It was a system of 
fraud and deceit. What then could I do? I could not 
dig, to beg I was ashamed. I must trust to the chapter 
of accidents, and considering how helpless I was, it was 
but a broken reed. At all events, I had a sufficient sum 
of money, upwards of —- pounds, to exist with eco. 
nomy upon for some time. I was interrupted by a voice 
calling out, “ Hilloa ! my lad, come and hold this horse a 
moment.” I looked up and perceived a person on horse- 
back looking at me. “ Do you hear, or are you stupid ?” 
cried the man. My first feeling was to knock him down 
for his impertinence, but my bundle lying beside, remind. 
ed me of my situation and appearance, and I rose and 
walked towards the horse. The gentleman, for such he 
was in appearance, dismounted, and throwing the rein on 
the horse’s neck, told me to stand by him for half a 
minute. He went into a respectable looking house op- 
posite the inn, and remained nearly half an hour, during 


| which I was becoming very impatient, and kept an anx. 


ious eye upon my bundle, which lay on the seat. At last 
he came out, and mounting his horse, looked in my face 
with some degree of surprise, “ Why, what are you?” 
said he, as he pulled out a sixpence, and offered to me. 

I was again nearly forgetting myself, affronted at the 
idea of sixpence being offered to me; bat I recovered 
myself, saying, as I took it, “ A poor labouring man, 
sir.” 





ted to the extortion. I dressed myself in my more hum-| “ What, with those hands ?” said he, looking at them 
ble garments, securing my money in the pocket of my as I took the money; and then looking at my face, he 
trowsers unobserved by the Jew, made up a bundle of the continued, * I think we have met before, my lad—I can- 
rest, and procured a stick from the Jew to carry it on,/ not be sure; you know best—I am a Bow street magis- 
however not without paying him three-pence for it, he trate.” 

observing that the stick “ wash not in de bargain.” Thus) In a moment I remembered that he was the very ma- 
attired, I had the appearance of a countryman well to do, | gistrate before whom I had twice made my appearance. 
and I set off through the long dirty main strect of Brent-| 1 coloured deeply, and made no reply. 

ford, quite undecided and indifferent as to the direction I} “ Well, my lad, I’m not on the bench now, and this 
should take I walked about a mile, when I thought that! sixpence you have earned honestly. I trust you will 
it was better to come to some decision previous to my continue in the right path. Be careful—I have sharp 
poing further; and perceiving a bench in front of a pub-jeyes.” So saying, he rode off. 
i 





c house, I went to it and sat down. I looked around, and | I never felt more mortified. It was evident that he 
it immediately came to my recollection that I was sitting considered me as one who was acting a part for unworthy 
on the very bench on which Timothy and I had stopped to’ purposes; perhaps one of the swell mob or a flash pick- 


eat our meal of pork, at our first outset upon our travels. 
Yes, it was the very same! Here sat J, and there sat| 
Timothy, two heedless boys, with the paper containing | 
the meat, the loaf of bread, and the pot of . beer between 
us. Poor Timothy! I conjured up his unhappiness 
when he had received my note acquainting him with our 
future separation. I remembered his fidelity, his courage 
in defence, and his preservation of my life in Ireland, and 
a tear or two coursed down my cheek. I remained some 
time in a deep reveric, during which the various circum- 
stances and adventures of my life were passed in a rapid 


pocket rusticating until some hue and cry was over. 
“ Well, weil,” thought I, as I took up a lump of dirt and 
rubbed over my then white hands, “it is my fate to be 
believed when I deceive, and to be mistrusted when 1 
am acting honestly ;” and I retarned to the bench for 
my bundie, which—was gone. I stared with astonish. 
ment. “ Is it possible ?” thought I. “ How dishonest peo- 
ple are! Well, I will not carry another for the present. 
They might as well have left me my stick.” So think- 
ing, and without any great degree of annoyance at the 
loss, I turned from the bench and walked away I knew 





panorama before me. I felt that I had little to plead in 
my own favour, much to condemn—that I had passed a! got that it was necessary to look out for a lodging ; the 
life of fraud and deceit. I also could not forget that! fact is, that 1 had been completely upset by the observa- 
when I had returned to honesty, I had been scouted by! tions of the magistrate, and the theft of my bundle; and 
the world. “And here I am,” thought I,“ once more} in a sort of brown study, from which I was occasionally 
with the world before me; and it is just that I should) recalled for a moment by stumbling over various ob- 
commence again, for I started in a wrong path. At) structions, I continued my walk on the pathway until I 
least, now I can satisfactorily assert that I am deceiving} was two or three miles away from Brentford. I was 
nobody, and can deservedly receive no contumely. I am! within a mile of Hounslow when I was roused by the 
Japhet Newland, and not in disguise.” I felt happy with! groans of some person, and it being now dark, I looked 
this reflection, and made a determination, whatever my|round, trying to catch by the ear the direction in which 
future lot might be, that, at least, I would pursue the! to offer my assistance. They proceeded from the other 
path of honesty. I then began to reflect upon another | side of a hedge, and I crawled through, where L found a 
point, which was, whither I should bend my steps, and| man lying on the ground, covered with blood about the 
what I should do to gain my livelihood. head, and breathing heavily. I untied his neckcloth, 

Alas! that was a subject of no little difficulty to me.|and as well as I could, examined his condition. I bound 
A person who has been brought up to a profession natu-| his handkerchief round his head, and perceiving that the 
rally reverts ¢o that profession—but to what had I been| position in which he was lying was very unfavourable, 
brought = As an apr” mocha but I well knew {his head and shoulders being much lower than his body, 
the difficulty of obtaining employment in what is termed! I was dragging the body round, so as to raise those parts, 
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not whither. It was now getting dark, but I quite for- 








when I heard footsteps and voices. Shortly afler four 
people burst through the hedge and surrounded me. 

“That is him, I'll swear to it,” cried an immense stout 
man, seizing me ; “ that is the other fellow who attacked 
me, and ran away. He has come to get off his accom. 
plice, and now we’ve just nicked them both.” 

“You are very much mistaken,” replied I, “ and you 
have no need to hold me so tight, I heard the man 
groan, and I came to his assistance.” 

“That gammon won't do,” replied one of them, who 
was a constable: “ you'll come along with us, and we 
may as well put on them darbies,” continued he, pro- 
ducing a pair of handcuffs. 

Indignant at the insult, I suddenly broke from him 
who held mo, and darting at the constable, knocked him 
down, and then took to my heels across the ploughed 
field. ‘The whole four pursued, bat I rather gained upon 
them, and was in hopes to make my escape. I ran for 
a gap I perceived in the hedge, and sprang over it with. 
out minding the old adage, of “ look before you leap ;” 
for, when on the other side, I found myself in a deep and 
stagnant pit of water and mud. I sank over head, and 
with difficulty extricated myself from the mud at the bot- 
tom, and when at the surface I was equally embarrassed 
with the weeds at the top, among which I floundered. In 
the mean time, my pursuers, warned by the loud splash, 
had paused when they came to the hedge, aad perceiving 
my situation, were at the edge of the pit watching for my 
coming out. All resistance was useless. I was benumb- 
ed with cold and exhausted by my struggles, and when 
I gained the bank I surrendered at discretion. The 
handcuffs were now put on without resistance on my 
part, and I was led away to Hounslow by the two con. 
stables, while the others returned to secure the wounded 
man. On my arrival I was thrust into the clink, or 
lock-up house, as the magistrates would not meet that 
evening, and there I was left to my reflections, Previ- 
ously, however, to this, 1 was searched, and my money, 
amounting, as I before stated, to upwards of twenty 
pounds, taken from me by the constables, and what I 
had quite forgotten, a diamond solitaire ring, which 1 
had intended to have left with my other bijouterie for 
Timothy, but in my hurry, when I left London, I had 
allowed to remain upon my finger. The jail was a 
square building, with two unglazed windows secured 
with thick iron bars, and the rain having beat in, it 
was more like a pound for cattle, for it was not even 
paved, and the ground was three or four inches deep in 
mud. There was no seat in it, and there I was the 
whole of the night walking up and down shivering in my 
wet clothes, in a state of mind almost bordering upon 
insanity. Reflect upon what was likely to happen, I 
could not. LTonly ran over the past. I remembered 
what I had been, and cruelly felt the situation I then was 
in. Had I deserved it? I thought not. “Oh! father, 
father,” exclaimed 1, bitterly, “sec to what your son is 
brought—handcuffed as a felon! God have mercy on 
my brain, for I feel that it is wandering. Father, father 
—alas, I have none !—had you left me at the asylum, 
without any clue, or hopes of a clue, to my hereafter be- 
ing reclaimed, it would have been kindness; I should 
then have been happy and contented in some obscure 
situation; but you raised hopes only to perish, and ima- 
ginings which have led to my destruction. Sacred is the 
duty of a parent, and heavy must be the account of those 
who desert their children, and are required by Heaven to 


render up an account of the important trust. Couldst 
thou, oh father, but now behold thy son! God Al. 
mighty ! but I will not curse you, father. No, no,” 








and I burst into tears, and leaning againet the damp 
walls of the prison, I wept long and bitterly. 

The day at last broke, and the sun rose and poured 
his beaming rays through the bars of the windows. I 
looked at myself, and was shocked at my appearance ; 
my smock-frock was covered witlfblack mud, my clothes 
were equally disfigured. I had lost my hat when in the 
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water, and I felt the dry mud crackling on my cheeks. 
I put my hands up to my head, and I pulled a quantity of 
duck-weed out of ny matted and tangled hair. I thought 
of the appearance I should make when summoned before 
the magistrates, and how much it would go against me. 
“Good God,” thought I, “who, of all the world of 
fashion—who, of all those who once caught my saluta- 
tion so eagetly—who, of all those worldly-minded girls, 
who smiled upon me but one short twelve-month since, 
would imagine, or belicve, that Japhet Newland could 
ever have sunk so low—and how has he fallen! Alas! 
because he would be honest, and had strength of mind 
enough to adhere to his resolution. Well, well, God's 
will be done: I care not for life; but still an ignominious 
death—to go out of the world like a dog, and that too 
without finding out who is my father.” And I put my 
fettered hands up and pressed my burning brow, and re. 
mained in a sort of apathetic sullen mood, until I was 
startled by the opening of the door, and the appearance 
of the constables. They led me out among a crowd, 
through which, with difficulty, they could force their 
way, and, followed by the majority of the population of 
Hounslow, who made their complimentary remarks upon 
the footpad, 1 was brought before the magistrates. ‘The 
large stout man was then called up to give his evidence, 
and deposed as follows : 

That he was walking to Hounslow from Brentford, 
whither he had been to purchase some clothes, whan he 
was accosted by two fellows in smock-frocks, one of 
whom carried a bundle in his left hand. ‘They asked him 
what o’clock it was; and he took out his watch to tell 
them, when he received a blow from the one with the bun- 
dle, (this one, sir, said he, pointing to me,) on the back of 
his head; at the same time the other, (the wounded man 
who was now in custody,) snatched his watch. ‘That at 
the time he had purchased his clothes at Brentford, he 
had also bought a bag of shot, fourteen pounds weight, 
which he had, for the convenience of carrying, tied up 
with the clothes in the bundle, and perceiving that he 
was about to be robbed, he had swung his bundle round 
his head, and with the weight of the shot, had knocked 
down the man who had snatched at his wateh, He then 
turned to the other (me) who backed from him, and 
struck at him with his stick. (‘The stick was here pro- 
duced, and when I cast my eye on it, [ was horrified to 
perceive that it was the vory stick which I had bought 
of the Jew, for threepence, to carry my bundle on.) He 
had closed in with me, and was wrestling the stick out 
of my hand, when the other man, who had recovered his 
legs, again attacked him with another stick. In the 
scuffle he had obtained my stick, and I had wrested 
from him his bundle, with which, as soon as he had 
knocked down my partner, 1 ran off. That he beat my 
partner antil he was inseysible, and then found that I 
had left my own bundle, «which in the affray I had 
thrown on one side. He then made the best of his way 
to Hounslow to give the information. His return and 
finding me with the other :aan is already known to the 
readers. 

The next evidence who came forward was the Jew, 
from whom I had bought the clothes and sold my own. He 
narrated all that had occurred, and swore to the clothes in 
bundle left by the footpad, and to the stick which he had 
sold to me. The constable then produced the money 
found about my person and the diamond solitaire ring, 
stating my attempt to escape when I was seized. The 
magistrate then asked me whether I had any thing to 
say in my defence, cautioning me not to commit myself. 

I replied, that I was innocent; that it was true that | 
had sold my own clothes, and had purchased those of the 
Jew, as well as the stick ; that I had been asked to hold 
the horse of a gentleman when sitting on a bench oppo- 
site a public house, and that some one had stolen my 
bundle and my stick. That I had walked on towards 
Hounslow, and in assisting a fellow creature, whom I 
certainly had considered as having been attacked by 
others, | had merely yielded to the common feelings of 
hamanity—that I was seized when performing that duty, 
and should sper have accompanied them to the ma- 
gistrate’s had not they attempted to put on handcuffs, at 
which my feelings were roused, and I knocked the con. 
stable down, and made my attempt to escape. 

“ Certainly, a very ingenious defence,” observed one of 
the magistrates ; * pray, where ” At this moment 
the door opened, and in came the very gentleman, the 
magistrate at Bow-street, whose horse I had held. “ Good 
morning, Mr. Norman, you have just come in time to 
render us your assistance. We have a very deep hand 
to deal with here, or else a very injured person, I cannot 
tell which. Do us the. favour to read over these infor- 
mations and the defertce of the prisoner, previous to our 
asking him more questions.” 

“ The Bow-street magistrate complied, and then turned 





to me, but I was so disguised with mud, that he could 
not recognise me. 

“You are the gentleman, sir, who asked me to hold 
your horse,” suid I. “I call you to witness, that that 
part of my assertion is true.” 

“I do now recollect that you are the person,” replied 
he, “and you may recollect the observation I made, rela- 
tive to your hands, when you stated that you were a poor 
countryman.” 

“I do, sir, perfectly,” replied I. 

“Perhaps then you will inform us by what means a 
diamond ring and twenty pounds in money came into 
your possession !” : 

“ Honestly, sir,” replied I. 

“ Will you state, os you are a poor countryman, with 
whom you worked last—what parish you belong to—and 
whom you can bring forward in proof of good character?” 

“T certainly shall not answer those questions,” replied 
I; “if I chose I might so do, and satistactorily.” 

“What is your name?” 

“ I cannot answer that question either, sir,” replied I. 

“T told you yesterday, that we had met before; was it 
not at Bow-strect?” 

“Tam surprised at pad asking a question, sir, from 
the bench, to which, if 1 answered, the reply might affect 
me considerably. I am here ina false position, and can- 
not well help myself. I have no friends that 1 choose to 
call, for [ should blush that they should see me in such 
a state, and under such imputations.” 

“ Your relations, young man, would certainly not be 
backward. Who is your father?” 

“ My father!” exclaimed I, raising up my hands and 
eyes. “My father! Merciful God—it he could only 
see me here—see to what he has reduced his unhappy 
son,” and [ covered my face, and sobbed convulsively. 

“It is indeed a pity, a great pity,” observed one of the 
magistrates, “such a fine young man, and evidently, by 
his demeanour and language, well brought up; but | 
believe,” said he turning to tbe others, “ we have but one 
course ; what say you, Mr. Norman?” 

“I'm afraid that my opinion coincides with yours, and 
that the grand jury will not hesitate to find a bill, as the 
case stands at present. Let us, however, ask the wit- 
ness Armstrong one question. Do you positively swear 
to this young man being one of the persons who attacked 

ou?” 

4 “It was not very light at the time, sir, and both the 
men had their faces smutted; but it was a person just 
his size, and dressed in the same way, as near as I can 
recollect.” 

“ You cannot, therefore, swear to his identity ?” 

“ No, sir, but to the best of my knowledge and belief, 
he is the man.” 

“Take that evidence down as important,” said Mr. 
Norman, “ it will assist him at his trial.” 

The evidence was taken down, and then my commit- 
ment to the county jail was made out. I was put intoa 
cart between two constables, and driven off. On my ar- 
rival I was put into a cell, and my money returned to 
me, but the ring was detained, that it might be adver- 
tised. At last I was freed from the manacles, and when 
I was brought the prison dress to put on, in lieu of my 
own clothes, I requested leave from the jailer to wash 
rayself, which was granted, and strange to say, so unac- 
customed had IL been tu such a state of filth, that I felt a 
degree of happiness, as I returned from the puimp in the 
prison-yard, and put on the prison dress almost with 
pleasure ; for degrading as it was, at all events, it was 
new and clean. I then returned to my cell and was left 
to my meditations. 

Now that my examination and committal were over, I 
becaine much more composed, and was able to reflect 
coolly. I perceived the great danger of my situation— 
how strong the evidence was against me—and how little 
chance I had of escape. As for sending to Lord Win- 
derinear, Mr. Masterton, or those who formerly were ac- 
quainted with me, my pride forbade it—I would sooner 
have perished. Besides, their evidence as to my former 
situation in life, although it would satisfactorily account 
fur my possession of the money and the ring, and for my 
disposing of my portmanteau—all strong presumptive 
evidence against ne—would not destroy the evidence 
brought forward as to the robbery, which appeared to be 
so very conclusive to the bench of magistrates. My only 
chance appeared to be in the footpad, who had not 
escaped, acknowledging that I was not his accomplice, 
and I felt how much I was interested in his recovery, as 
well as his candour. The assizes I knew were near at 
hand, and I anxiously awaited the return of the jailer, to 
make a few enquiries, At night he looked through the 
small square cut out of the top of the door of the cell, for 
it was his duty to go the rounds and ascertain if all his 





prisoners were safe. I then asked him if I might be 
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allowed to. make a few purchases, such as pens, ink, and 
paper, &c. As I was not committed to prison in pun. 
ishment, but on suspicion, this was not denied, although 
it would have been to those who were condemned to im. 
prisonment and hard labour for their offences; and he 
volunteered to procure them for me the next morning. I 
then wished him a good night, and threw myself on my 
mattress. Worn out with fatigue and distress of mind, I 
slept soundly, without dreaming, until daylight next 
morning. As I awoke, and my scattered senses were 
returning, I had a confused idea that there was some. 
thing which weighed heavily on my mind, which sleep 
had banished from my memory. “ What is it?” thought 
I; and as I opened my eyes, so did I remember that I, 
Japhet Newland, who but two nights before was pressing 
the down of luxury in the same habitation as Lady de 
Clare and her lovely child, was now on a mattress in the 
cell of a prison, under a charge which threatened me 
with an ignominious death. I rose, and sat on the bed, 
for I had not thrown off my clothes. My first thoughts 
were directed to Timothy. Should I write to him? No, 
no! why should I make him miserable? If I was to 
suffer, it should be under an assumed name. But what 
name? Here I- was interrupted by the jailer, who 
opened the door, and desired me to roll up my mattress 
and bed clothes, that they might, as was the custom, be 
taken out of the cell during the day. 

My first enquiry was, if the man who had been so 
much hurt was in the jail. 

“ You mean your ’complice,” replied the jaffer. “ Yes, 
he is here, and has recovered his senses. The doctor says 
he will do very well.” 

“ Has he made any confession ?” enquired I. 

The jailer made no reply. 

“T ask that question,” continued I, “ because if he ac- 
knowledges who was his accomplice, I shall. be set at 
liberty.” 

“ Very likely,” replied the man sarcastically; “ the fact 
is, there is no occasion for kimg’s evidence in this case, 
or you might get off by crossing the water; so you must 
trust to your luck. The grand jury meet to-day, and I 
will let you know whether a true bill is found against 
you or not.” 

“ What is the name ef the other man 2?” enquired I. 

“ Well, you are a good un to put a face upon the mat- 
ter, I will say. You would almost persuade me, with 
that innocent look of yours, that you know nothing*about 
the business.” 

“Nor do I,” replied I. 

“You will be fortunate if you can prove as much, 
that’s all.” 

“Stil! vou have not answered my question ; what is 
the other mau’s name ?” 

“Well,” replied the jailer, laughing, “ since you are 
determined I shall tell you, I will. It must be news to 
you with a vengeance. His name is Bill Ogle, alias 
Swamping Bill. I suppose you never heard that name 
before?” 

“T certainly never did,” replied I. 

“ Perhaps you do not know your own name? yet I can 
tell you, for Bill Ogle has blown upon you so far.” 

“ Indeed,” replied I; “and what name has he given 

had 

“Why, to do him justice, it wasn’t notil he saw a 
copy of the depositions before the magistrate, and heard 
how you were nabbed in trying to help him off, that he 
did tell it; and then he said, well, Phill Maddox always 
was a true un, and I’m mortal sorry that he’s in for’t, by 
looking a’ter me. Now do you know your own name?” 

“T certainly do not,” replied I. 

“Well, did you ever hear of one who went by the 
name of Phill Maddox?” 

“T never did,” replied 1: “and L am glad that Ogle 
has disclosed so much.” 

“Well, L never before met with a man who didn’t 
know his own name, or had the face to say so, and ex- 
pect to be believed; but never mind, yon are right to be 
cautious, with the halter looking you in the face.” 

“O God! O God!” exclaimed I, throwing myself on 
the bedstead, and covering up my face, “ give mestrength 
to bear even that, if so it must be.” 

The jailer looked at me for atime. “I don’t know 
what to make of him—he puzzles me quite, certainly. 
“ Yet it’s no mistake.” 

“It is a mistake,” replied I, rising; “ but whether the 
mistake will be found out until too late, is another point. 
However, it is of little consequence. What have I to 
live for—unless to find out who is my father!” 

“Find out your father! what's in the wind now? 
well, it beats my comprehension altogewser. But did 
not you say you wished me to get you something ?” 

“ Yes,” replied I; and I gave him some money, with 





directions to purchase me implements for writing, some 
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scented wax, a tooth-brush, and tooth-powder, eau de 
Cologne, hair brush and comb, razors, small looking- 
glass, and various implements for my toilet. 

“This is a rum world,” said the man, repeating what 
I asked for, as I put two guineas in his hand. “ I've 

urchased many an article for a prisoner, but never 
oord of such rattletraps afore; however, that be all the 
same. You will have them, though what ho de colum is 
I can’t tell, nor dang me if I shall recollect—not poison, 
be it, for that is not allowed in the prison ?” 

“ No, no,” replicd I, indulging in momentary mirth at 
the idea; “ you may cnauire, and you will find that it’s 
only taken by ladies who are troubled with the vapours.” 

“ Now I should ha’ thought that you'd have spent your 
money ia the cook-shop, which fs so much more natuPal. 
However, we all have our fancies ;” so saying, he quitted 
the cell, and locked the door. 

It may appear strange to the reader that I sent for the 
above-mentioned articles, but habit is second nature, and 
although, two days before, when I set out on my pilgrim. 
age, I had resolved to discard these superfluities, yet now 
in my distress I felt as if they would comfort me. That 
evening, after rectifying a few mistakes on the part of 
the good-tempered jailer, by writing down what I wanted 
on the paper which he had procured me, I obtained all 
that I required. The next morning he informed me that 
the grand jury had found a true bill against me, and that 


The trial proceeded: Armstrong was the principal 
evidence. ‘To my person he would not swear. The 
Jew proved my selling my clothes, purchasing those 
found in the bundle, and the stick, of which Armstrong 
possessed himself. ‘The clothes I had on at the time of 
my capture were produced in court. As for Ogle, his 
case was decisive. We were then called upon for our 
defence. Ogle’s was very short. “ He had been accus- 
tomed to fits all his life—was walking to Hounslow, and 
had fallen down in a fit. It must have been somebody 
else who had committed the robbery, and had made off, 
and he had been picked up in a mistake.” This defence 
appeared to make no other impression than ridicule, and 
indignation at the barefaced assertion. I was then called 
on for mine. 

“ My lord,” said I,“ I have no defence to make, ex- 
cept that which I asserted before the magistrates, that I 
was performing an act of charity towards a fellow-crea- 
ture, and was, through that, supposed to be an accom- 
plice. Arraigned before so many upon a charge, at the 
bare accusation of which my blood revolts, I cannot, and 
will not, allow those who might prove what my life has 
been, and the circumstances which induced me to take 
up the disguise in which I was taken, to appear in my 
behalf. [ am unfortunate, but not guilty. One only 
chance appears to be open to me, which is, in the can- 
dour of the party who now stands by me. If he will say 





on the Saturday the assizes would be held. He also 
brought me the list of trials, and I found that mine) 
would’ be one of the last, and would not probably come} 
on until Monday or Tuesday. I requested him to send | 
for a good tailor, as I wished to be dressed in a proper 
manner, previous to appearing itr court. As a prisoner | 
is allowed to go into court in his own clothes instead of} 
the jail dress, this was consented to, and when the man} 
came, I was very particular in my directions, so much 
so, that it surprised him. He also procured me the| 
other articles I required to complete my dress, and = 
Saturday night I had them all ready, for I was resolved 
that [ would at least die as a gentleman. Sunday passed 
away, not as it ought to have passed, certainly. 1 at- 
tended prayers, but my thoughts were elsewhere—how, 
indeed, could it be otherwise? Who can control his 
thoughts? He may attempt so to do, but the atteinpt is 
all that ean be made. He cannot command them. I 
heard nothing, my mind was in a state of gyration, | 
whirling round from one thing to the other, antil 1 was 
giddy from intensity of feeling. 

On Monday morning the jailer came and asked ime 
whether I would have legal advice. I replied in the} 
negative. “You will be called about twelve o'clock, L) 
hear,” continued he; “it is now ten, and there is only! 
one more trial before yours, about the stealing of four} 
geese, and half a dozen fowls.” 

“Good God !” thought I, “ and am I mixed up with 
such deeds as these?” J dressed myself with tie utmost) 
care and precision, and never was more successful. My} 
clothes were black, and fitted well. About one o’clock I 
was summoned by the jailer, and led between him and 
another to the court-house, and placed in the dock. At! 
first my eyes swam, and [ could distinguish nothing, bat) 
gradually [ recovered. I looked round, for 1 had called 
up my courage. My eyes wandered from the jndge to} 
the row of legal gentlemen below him; from them to the 
well-dressed ladies who sat in the gallery above ; behind 
me I did not louk, I had seen enough, and my checks 
burnt with shame. At last I looked at my fellow culprit, 
who stood beside me, and his eyes at the same time met 
mine. He was dressed in the jail clothes, of pepper and 
salt coarse cloth, He was a rough, vulgar, brutal-looking 
man, but his eye was brilliant, his complexion was dark, 
and his face was covered with whiskers. “ Good 
heavens,” thought I, “ who will ever imagine or credit 
that we have been associates ?” 

The man stared at me, bit his lip, and smiled with 
contempt, but made no further remark. The indictment 
having been read, the clerk of the court cricd out, “ You, 
Benjamin Ogle, having heard the charge, say, guilty or 
not guilty ?’” 

“ Not guilty,” replied the man, to my astonishment. 

“ You, Philip Maddox, guilty or not guilty ?” 

I did not answer. 

“ Prisoner,” observed the judge, in a mild voice, “ you 
must answer, guilty or not guilty. It is merely a form.” 

“ My lord,” replied I, “ my name is not Philip Mad- 
dox.” 

“ That is the name given in the indictment by the evi- 
dence of your fellow prisoner,” observed the judge ; 
“ your real name we cannot pretend to know. It is suf- 
ficient that you answer to the question of whether you, 
the prisoner, are guilty or not guilty.” 

“Not guilty, my lord, most certainly,” replied I, 
placing my hand to my heart, and bowing to him. 





to the court that he ever saw me before, I will submit 
without murmur to my sentence.” 

“I'm sorry that you’ve put that question, my boy,” 
repliéd the man, “ for I bave seen you before ;” and the 
wretch chuckled with suppressed laughter. 

I was so astonished, so thunderstruck with this asser- 
tion, that I held down my head, and made no reply. 
The judge then summed up the evidence to the jury, 
pointing out to them, that of Ogle’s guilt there could be 
no doubt, and of mine he was sorry to say but little. 
Still they must bear in mind that the witness Armstrong 
could not swear to my person. The jury, without leav- 
ing the box, consulted together a short time, and brought 
in a verdict of guilty against Benjamin Ogle and Philip 
Maddox. I heard no more—the judge sentenced us 
both to execution: he lamented so young and prepossess- 
ing a person as myself should be about to suffer for such 
an offence: he pointed out the necessity of condign 
punishment, and gave us no hopes of pardon or cle- 
mency. But I heard him not—lI did not fall, but I was 
in a state of stupor. At last, he wound up his sentence 
by praying us to prepare ourselves for the awful change 
by an appeal to that heavenly Father—* Father !” ex- 
claimed I, in a voice which terrified the court, “ did you 
say my father? O God! where is he?” and I fell down 
ina fit. The handkerchiefs of the ladies were applied to 
their faces, the whole court were moved, for I had, by 
my appearance, excited considerable interest, and the 
judge, with a faltering, subdued voice, desired that the 
prisoners might be removed. 

“Stop one minute, my good fellow,” said Ogle, to the 
jailer, while others were taking me out of court. “ My 
lord, I’ve something rather important to say. Why I 
did not say it before, you shall hear. You are a judge, 
to condemn the guiily, and release the innocent. We are 
told that there is no trial like an English jury, but this I 
say, that many a man is hung for what he never has 
been guilty of. You have condemned that poor young 
man to death. I could have prevented it if I had chosen 
to speak before, but I would not, that I might prove how 
little there is of justice. He had nothing to do with the 
robbery —Phill Maddox was the man, and he is not Phill 
Maddox. He said that he never saw me before, nor do 
I believe that he ever did. As sure as I shall hang, he 
is innocent.” 

“It was but now, that when appealed to by him, you 
stated that you had seen him before.” 

“So I did, and I told the truth—I had seen him before. 
I saw him go to hold the gentleman’s horse, but he did 
not see me. I stole his bundle and his stick, which he 
left on the bench, and that’s how they were found in our 
possession. Now you have the truth, and you may 
either acknowledge that there is little justice, by eating 
your own words, and letting him free, or you may hang 
him, rather than acknowledge that you are wrong. At 
all events, his blood will now be qn your hands, and not 
mine. If Phill Maddox had not turned tail, like a 
coward, I should not have been here; so I tell the truth 
to save him who was doing me a kind act, and to let him 
swing who left me in the lurch.” 

The judge desired that the statement might be taken 
down, that further enquiry might be made, intimating to 
the jury, that I should be respited for the present; but of 
all this I was ignorant. As there was no placing confi- 
dence in the assertions of such a man as Ogle, it was 
considered necessary that he should repeat his assertions 





at the last hour of his existence, and the jailer was 
ordered not to state what had passed to me, as he might 
excite false hopes. 

When I recovered from my fit, I found myself in the 
jailer’s parlour, and as soon as I was able to walk, I was 
locked up in a condemned cell. ‘The execution had been 
ordered to take place on the Thursday, and I had two 
days to prepare. In the mean time, the greatest interest 
had been excited with regard to me. My whole appear- 
ance so evidently belied the charge, that every one was 
in my favour. Ogle was re-questioned, and immediately 
gave a clue for the apprehension of Maddox, who, he 
said, he hoped would swing by his side. 

The jailer came to me the next day, saying, that some 
of the magistrates wished to speak with me; but as I 
had made up my mind not to reveal my former life, my 
only reply was, “ That I begged they would allow me to 
have my last moments to myself.” I recollected Mel- 
chior’s idea of destiny, and imagined that he was right. 
“It was my destiny,” thought 1; and I remained in a 
state of stupor. The fact was, that I was very ill, my 
head was heavy, my brain was on fire, and the throbbing 
of my heart could have been perceived without touching 
my breast. I remained on the mattress all day, and all 
the next night, with my face buried in the clothes; I 
was too ill to raise my head. On Wednesday morning, 
I felt myself gently pushed on the shoulder by some 
one; I opened my eyes, it was a clergyman. I turned 
away my head, and remained as before. I was then in 
a violent fever. He spoke for some time ; occasionally Lf 
heard a word, and then relapsed into a state of mental 
imbecility. He sighed, and went away. Thursday 
came—and the hour of death; but time was by me un- 
heeded, as well as eternity. In the mean time, Maddox 
had been taken, and the contents of Armstrong’s bundle 
found in his possession; and when he discovered that 
Ogle had been evidence against him, he confessed to the 
robbery. Whether it was on Thursday or Friday, I 
knew not, then, but I was lifted off the bed, and taken 
before somebody—something passed, but the fever had 
mounted up to my head, and I was in a state of stupid 
delirium. Strange to say, they did not perceive my con- 
dition, but ascribed it all to abject fear of death. I was 
led away—I had made no answer—but I was free. 


(To be continued.) 
_——= 


RECOLLECTIONS OF AN EXCURSION 
TO THE 
Monasteries of Aleobaca and Batalha. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ VATHEK.” 
(Concluded.} 

Upon my reaching the great portal of this silent gal- 
lery, and fumbling to open:its valves—for this extremity 
of the apartment was but very feebly illuminated—the 
marquis, who had been giving some orders to somebody 
of whom I only caught a glimpse, spared me the trouble 
of further rattling at locks or door-knobs, and we en- 
tered together another shadowy world--another im. 
mense saloon. Here, by the wan light of one solitar 
lustre, containing but half its compliment of veientdl 
wax tapers drooping with dismal snuffs, I discovered 
some fifteen or twenty unhappy aspirants to court bene- 
fits still loitering and if 
Portugal was at this period as completely despotic as the 
most decided amateur of unlimited monarchy could pos- 
sibly desire: they who entered these palace regions 
came with as many hopes of success, and fears of the 
contrary, as if they were resorting to a table of hazard. 
The sovereign, in their eyes, was chance personified ; 
his decrees, for or against you, modestly styled avisos, 
were pieces of advice to the judicial obeyers of his com. 
mands, which, if once obtained, were never slighted. 

Most of the victims of this system, at this time in this 
great hall assembled, appeared visibly suffering under the 
sickness of hope deferred. “Five hours have I been 
walking up and down, to and fro, to no purpose,” said 
an old general, my very particular acquaintance. “ Is 
there no chance yet of delivering my memorial into his 
royal highness’s own hand?” whispered another veteran, 
decorated with scars as well as orders: “ None,” an. 
swered the marquis : “the prince is retired for the night, 
and you had better follow his example.” 

Had there been more light, we should have been fas- 
tened upon by a greater number of petitioners; but, 
thanks to the pervading gloom, we slipped along half- 
undiscovered. 

Our next movements were directed through an ante. 
chamber of large size and much simplicity, for its walls 
were quite plain, and the roof as unornamented as that 
of a barn. A few expiring lamps gave me an opportu- 
nity of perceiving another assemblage of the votaries of 


ngering about. ‘The sovereign of 
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royal favour in some of its shapes, less dignified than the 
company we had just quitted, but who had been equally 
eager, and who now were equally exhausted—country 
magistrates, sea captains, provincial noblesse, and I 
know not who besides; some of them, if truth may be 
spoken, looking more like the bad than the beau ideal of 
bandits and bravoes; but what they were in reality, 
thank God, I am perfectly ignorant. Anjeja paid them 
no attention as we passed on through their opening 
ranks: his Woks, though not his voice, told me plainly 
enough 


Non ragionam di lor, 
Ma guarda e passa. 


These looks seemed to tell me at the same time that he 
wished to converse with me in private. 

I was tired of close conferences in close apartments ; 1 
longed for the refreshing sea-breezes of my quinta on the 
banks of the Tagus; the very nume of which (San Jose 
de Riba-mar) was music to my ears at this moment. A 
page announced that my carriages, just arrived from Ca- 
datuiz, were in waiting. ‘This was tantalising, indeed ; 
1 would have taken leave of my most obliging marquis 
without any very deep regret after all, but he would not 
let me off so soon as I eagerly desired ; he absolutely in- 
sisted upon taking me into an interior apartment I had 
never visited before, where we sut down—for here, at 
least, were plenty of chairs and sofas—and he addressed 
me with considerable emotion in the following manner : 

“ You see his royal highness is more gloomy than he 
used to be.” ; 

“Upon the whole,” answered I,“ his spirits are less 
depressed than I was led to imagine; my friends, the 
priors, seemed to have regaled him with many a good 
story about convents, for he laughed several times at my 
lord almoner’s charitics of all kinds beginning so com. 
fortubly at home.” 

“Ah!” replied Anjeja, “ you little think, notwithstand- 
ing this apparent levity, what an accumulated weight of 
sorrows press him down: he is the most affectionate of 
sons, the most devoted; and being such, feels for his 
mother’s sufferings with the acutest poignancy. Those 
sufferings are frightfully severe, more heart-rending than 
any words of mine can express. This very evening he 
knelt by the queen’s couch above two hours, whilst, in a 
paroxysin of mental agony, she kept crying out for 
mercy, imagining that, in the midst of a raging flame 
which enveloped the whole chamber, she beheld her 
father’s image a calcined mass of cinder—a statue in 
form like that in the Terreiro do Paco, but in colour 
black and horrible—erected on a pedestal of molten iron, 
which a crowd of ghastly phantoms—she named them, I 
shall nut—were in the act of dragging down. This 
vision haunts her by night and by day ; and should she 
continue to describe it in all its horrible details again and 
again to my royal master, I fear his brain will catch fire 
too. There is a remedy—my relation, her confessor, 
knows it well—there is a medicine, and of the highest 
and most salutary kind; such might be administered— 
restitutions might be made--infernal acts revoked, and 
justice rendered. But hitherto the powers of evil—cer- 
tain demons in the shape of some of Pombal’s ancient 
counsellors, and others equally culpable, though not so 
old in iniquity—have impeded measures which would 
conciliate the disaffected, and although they might ex. 
cite the gibes and murmurs of the disciples of the new 
doctrines, would attach all us, the ancient nobles of the 
reulin, to the house of Braganza more closely than ever. 
May IL ask, has the prince ever touched upon this sub. 
ject to you? J think Marialva told me he had, and once 
in his presence.” 

I answered, “ If he did, it was ambiguously, and with 
so much slightness that it passed like a fleeting cloud.” 

Afwer a long pause, during which Anjeja appeared 
lost in thought, he said to me, with the greatest carnest- 
ness, “ If, at the next audience the prince may give you, 
he should pour forth his sorrows for his mother’s melody 
into your bosom, which I bave reason to conjecture he 
shortly may, for I know that he feels himself towards 
you affectionately well inclined” (sumamente affeigoado), 
“remember the kind regard you entertain for our family,” 
(he meant the Noronhas in general, from which great 
house all the Marialvas are paternally descended,) “ re. 
meinber to let it suggest such observations as may fur. 
ther a great and interesting cause. 1 wish also you 
would dwell particularly on what the late archbishop, 
your devoted friend, may probably have said to you upon 
this subject. Whatever that may have been, give it the 
turn we wish, and do not let it lose any charm in the 
narration.” 

I could hardly repress a smile at this urgent request 
to launch forth beyond the exact limits of truth, if not of 


bishop’s opinions were every thing but favourable to the 
reversal of those attainders. However, I preserved a de- 
corous gravity. I said nothing; but I eontrived that my 
looks should express a disposition to second his wishes 
the first opportunity of doing so that might present itself. 
At this moment, the most terrible, the most agonising 
shrieks—shrieks such as I hardly conceived possible— 
shrieks more piercing than those which rung through the 
castle of Berkeley, when Edward the Second was put to the 
most cruel and torturing death—inflicted upon me a sen- 
sation of horror such as I never felt before. The queen 
herself, whose apartment was only two rooms off from 
the chamber in which we were sitting, uttered those 
dreadful sounds: “ Ai Jesous! Ai Jesous!” did she ex- 
claim again and again in the bitterness of agony. 

I believe I turned pale; for Anjeja said to me, “ I see 
how deeply you are affected: think what the sufferings 
must be that prompt such cries; think what a son must 
feel, and such a son as our royal master.” 

I undoubtedly thought all this, and a great deal more ; 
not only the tears in my eyes, but the omy of my 
voice, expressed the intensity of my feelings. ‘The mar- 
quis, far from displeased at the effect produced upon me, 
embraced me with redoubled kindness. Notwithstanding 
my entreaties for him to remain in his apartment, he 
was determined, after I had taken leave, to conduct me 
to the outward door of the palace: nor did he cease gaz- 
ing, | was afterwards told, upon the carriage that bore 
me away, till the sound of the wheels grew fainter and 
fainter, and even the torches which were borne before it 
became invisible. 


[The concluding notes to the work, explanatory of 
certain expressions in the body of the book, will appear 
in the next Journal.] 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


The Magazines—The August London magazines, 
later than usual in reaching our library table, have at 
length all dropped ia, and are rich and racy; the Mu- 
seum will be now rapidly printed. Captain Marryatt’s 
very amusing Diary of a Blasé will be found continued 
in next Saturday’s Port Folio: with a flood of literary 
copy constantly inundating us, we are compelled to dis- 
pose of it as we best can the most rapidly; how we 
wish sometimes that every literary person in the coun. 
try would take cach of our publications, that they might 
appreciate the great amount of literary matter dissemi- 
nated to our ten thousand subscribers. 

We perceive that Pigault le Brun, the French novelist, 
is deceased. ‘The poet Campbell has returned to Lon- 
don, and announces that the fruits of his Barbary tour 
will appear in the New Monthly, under the title of Let- 
ters from the South; the series to begin in September : 
we shall copy them entire. Mrs. Trollope is about pub- 
lishing a new novel! Lockhart’s Life of Scott is to be 
published next month, in nine huge volumes ! 

American Journal.—We desire most espe- 
cially to commend to the medical public the Au- 
gust number of the American Journal of Medi- 
cal Sciences ; the paper by Dr. Nancrede is a 
masterly production, which every one should 
read ; the whole number is excellent. 

Lamartine.—We know not whether all read- 
ers will be similarly affected towards M. de 
Lamartine’s poetic prose as we have been, for 
we confess we have felt in the perusal as if a 
new language had been opened by the author ; 
he embodies new and happy figures on every 
oceasion, and positively carries one away with 
his imagination, As we mean to bespeak for 
it the candid attention of our readers, we take 
this early occasion to insert a few of the opi- 
nions of the London literary press; we could 
add testimonies from various others, but it 
would be useless. 


From the London Metropolitan for July. 


These Eastern travels breathe of the best 
poetry, and offer the reader a succession of 





probability; for I perfectly recollected the good arch. 





pictures as brilliant as they are true. With all 
its glowing truths, this is certainly a work of 
extraordinary beauty, and will, we are sure, 
become as popular in this country as it is in 
France. These delineations of the places that 
Lamartine visited are very corroborative of the 
accounts given to us, by many recent English 
writers, yet we must confess that none of them 
have made so splendid a use of their opportuni- 
ties as has Lamartine. 


From the London Quarterly Review for July. 

M. de Lamartine’s European reputation will 
be infinitely heightened by this publication ; but 
this is not all,—he will, we may safely predict, 
be found to have advanced the general estima- 
tion of the scope and tendency of the intellect 
and sentiment now predominating in the upper 
literature of France. M. de Lamartine was 
enabled to travel in a splendid manner. 


From the Monthly Review. 


The work is entertaining, and often charm- 
ing ; there are numerous fine intellectual pas- 
sages in it, distinguished by a very rare assem- 
blage of the riches of a lofty imagination, and 
the most tender sepsibility. 


From Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine. 


We content ourselves with extracts, and with 
recommending the work as one filled with ex- 
quisite descriptions of scenes and manners, that 
can never fail to interest all classes. 


From the London Spectator. 


Our editorial duties rarely demand the peru- 
sal of so splendid and delightful a production. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


This beautiful work is descriptive of scenes 
certainly never before painted with so much 
eloquence and feeling. 


From the Edinburgh Review. 

M. de Lamartine is undoubtedly the best of 
living French poets, 

The Hawks of Hawk-Hollow.—The second 
volume of Dr. Bird’s new novel we have read 
with especial interest, and shall give, if practi- 
cable, an amusing chapter from it next week. 
Having dismissed all the amusing August chap- 
ter of Japhet, and nearly all of Beckford’s Re- 
collections, we shall have space next week for 
complete lists of New English and American 
books, &c. &c. 

Salmagundi.—The Harpers have issued two 
more volumes of Paulding’s works, containing 
the second series of Salmagundi, which we dare 
say will prove a profitable speculation. 

—<=>—- 

REMITTANCES, 
Aug. 8.—F. L. Owen, Mobile, Ala. 
— 14.—Jesse L. Bull, La Grange, Geo, 
—— 20.—-Jos, Herbert, P. M., Connellsville, Pa. 
— 24,—E, P, Wolle, Nazareth, Pa. 
— 29.—Jesee Page, P. M., Warren, Me, 
31.—John W. Robertson, Wheeling, Va. 
Sept. 4..-G. Cuthbert Powell, Middleburg, Va. 
Aug. 18.—M. Aldrich, Warsaw, Ils. 
—  7—Chas. Grant, Darien, Geo. 
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REMOVAL. 


The office of the Select Circulating Library, 
Museum, and Port Folio, has been removed to 
the new buildings in Seventh Street, two doors 
south of Chesnut. 
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